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WHEN AND HOW SHALL THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
BE STUDIED IN THE HIGH SCHOOL? 


[Continued from the March number.] 


I cannot forbear mentioning the case of Wyttenbach, the great 
philologist of Holland, as showing the effect upon the mind of this 
intimate knowledge and complete mastery of an author. “ When 
I was in my eighteenth year,” he said in addressing his pupils, “I 
had learned about as much Greek as you have generally acquired 
after being with me four months. I had attended the lectures of 
the professors, both in literature and in the severe sciences, with no 
great advantage. I appeared to others to have made great pro- 
gress, but not to myself. I was weary of the toil. I wanted space 
to soar higher. I returned to my studies, and began to review 
them privately. Though I had advanced somewhat further than I 
had gone when attending the lectures of the professors, yet it was 
in a manner which did not at all correspond to my expectations, 
and I gave it up in disgust. I proceeded from one study to 
another in the course, yet all were wearisome and repulsive ; and yet, 
like one whose appetite was disordered, I was continually seeking 
for some intellectual food. I remembered the pleasure which I 
had enjoyed, when a boy, in the study of Greek. I searched for 
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the books which I had formerly read; I took out of a corner Plu- 
tarch’s Treatise on the Education of Boys, and read it once and 
again with much effort, but little pleasure. Then I went over with 
Herodian, which afforded me a little more enjoyment, but was far 
from satisfying my mind. I accidentally found Xenophon’s Memo- 
rabilia, which I had before known only by name. I was captivated 
with the indescribable sweetness of that author. The grounds of 
it I better understood afterwards, In studying this treatise, I 
made it a point never to begin a section without reperusing the 
preceding; nor a chapter or book without studying the preced- 
ing chapter and book a second time. Having at length completed 
the work in this manner, I again read the whole in course. It 
occupied me almost three months; but such unceasing repetition was 
most serviceable to me.” 

He then determined to read the Greek authors in chronological 
order, and thus lay a foundation for the superstructure which he 
was inténding to build by means of other branches of learning. 

“T began,” he continues, “upon Homer. When a boy, I had 
studied about a hundred lines of the first book of the Iliad. This 
book I finished in two months, reviewing in the same manner I had 
the Memorabilia. I continued the study of Homer more as a task 
than as a pleasure. I did not yet recognize that divine genius. 
Many other youth, as I happen to know, have had the same experi- 
ence. In consequence, I read Xenophon in connection with Homer, 
devoting the greater part of my time to his works. They were so 
easy to understand that I,as it were, devoured them. I was rarely 
compelled to use a lexicon, for nearly everything was intelligible 
from the context. I made use of a Latin version, which was advan- 
tageous to one of my age, but is never so inschools. All the works 
of Xenophon, the Memorabilia excepted, I read four times in four 
months. I now thought I could read any author with equal ease. 
I took up Demosthenes. I had a copy without a Latin translation, 
but accompanied by the Greek notes of Jerome Wolf. Darkness 
itself! ! But I had learned not to be frightened at setting out. 
I went on. I found greater difficulties than I had ever had before 
both in the words and in the length of the sentences. At last, 
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with much ado, I reached the end of the first Olynthiac. I then 
read it a second and a third time. Everything now appeared 
plain and clear. Still I did not yet perceive the fire of eloquence 
for which he is distinguished. I hesitated whether to proceed to the 
second oration, or again read the first. I resolved to do the latter. 
How salutary are the effects of such a review! As I read, an alto- 
gether new and unknown feeling took possession of me. In 
perusing other authors, my pleasure had arisen from a perception 
of the thoughts and words, or from a consciousness of my own 
progress. Now an extraordinary feeling pervaded my mind, and 
increased with every fresh perusal. I saw the orator on fire in 
anguish perpetually borne forward. I was inflamed also, and, 
carried on upon the same tide. I was conscious of a new eleva- 
tion of soul, and was no longer the same individual. I seemed 
myself to be Demosthenes standing on the Vema, pouring forth 
this oration, and urging the Athenians to emulate the bravery and 
glory of their ancestors. Neither did I read it silently as I had 
begun, but with a loud voice, to which I was secretly impelled by 
the force and fervor of the sentiments, as well as by the power of 
oratorical rhythm. In this manner I read in the course of three 
months most of the orations of Demosthenes. My ability to under- 
stand an author being thus increased, I took more delight in 
Homer, whom I soon finished. Afterwards I studied other great 
authors with far more profit.” 

Ihave given this narrative at length, because it so perfectly 
illustrates my theory of insisting upon a most thorough mastery of 
an author’s language, —a mastery obtained, not from the standpoint 
of grammar or rhetoric, but, as it were, from the author’s own 
standpoint. And it is this way that we gain the greatest gram- 
matical and rhetorical power. We gain grammar and rhetoric in 
connection with the most stirring thoughts and beautiful expres- 
sions. In this way the mind becomes most familiar with the prin- 
ciples of language in their most varied and exact forms, not so 
much by intellectual perception as by the higher faculties of the 
soul: we do not so much see as feel them; we do not stop to crit- 
icise and analyze, to seek for etymologies and irregularities, but we 
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are borne along upon the current of the author’s thought and feel- 
ings as they have taken form in his language. 

In the whole course of High School study, the object aimed at 
should be, not immediate critical power, but rather appreciation and 
sympathy. We lay the foundations, indeed, for the attainment of this 
critical power by storing the mind with all forms of beautiful and 
forcible expression. We gather the material, but the science comes 
afterwards. As in a nation’s literature its great authors come be- 
fore its critics and its scholars, so in the development of the indi- 
vidual soul we must follow the same order. It is far more impor- 
tant for our pupils to love an author than to be able to criticise 
him. Take Robinson Crusoe and Pilgrim’s Progress, most perfect 
classics of their kind; think for a moment of studying them in the 
critical way with a class of young minds! Is it not better far to 
treat them as sober realities? The little girl who, after reading, 
the great allegory, started on her pilgrimage with her bundle, staff, 
and all, was the most successful student of Bunyan that I have read 
of. She had not, indeed, mastered all the machinery of the great 
thinker ; but, what was far better, that machinery had mastered her. 
She had the high happiness of taking the “ wicket gate,” the Hill 
Difficulty, the Valley of Humiliation, the Delectable Mountains, 
Talkative, Faithful, Vanity Fair (with its renowned judge and 
accomplished jury), Giant Despair, the River of Death, and the 
Celestial City, to be as real as Boston and New York. There was 
time enough for her to find out her mistake and enjoy it too ; time 
enough for her to become critical, and show how Faithful should 
not have reached the Celestial City without passing through the 
River of Death. Now, this kind of impression is more valuable to 
our scholars than technical grammar and logical analysis without 
this appreciation and admiration. Grammar comes naturally out 
of these, but can never impart them. 

But, while insisting on this devotion to the author, and the mem- 
orizing large portions of his language, let me not be understood to 
disparage the study of grammar, rhetoric, elocution, and their kin- 
dred aids. I only claim that these should minister to the author, 
and not exclude him from the view. I would have the class come 
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to recitation with no painful apprehension that they might fail in 
some difficult analysis or minute allusion; I would have them think 
of their author, not as one who had constructed difficult proposi- 
tions, and ingeniously concealed the relations of words, to puzzle 
school-boys and school-girls, but as one who has arranged lan- 
guage in the most authoritative and expressive forms. You could 
hardly make an accomplished lady or gentleman by drilling them 
thoroughly in “The Habits of Good Society”; you would feel 
much more confident in placing them for months or years among 
people who have formed these habits and daily practise them. 

But I am overstepping the bounds which you have assigned me. 
I cannot, however, persuade myself to leave this subject without 
adding a few words upon the authors most appropriate to be stud- 
ied. Our perplexity arises here, not from the paucity, but from the 
multiplicity, of claims that are made upon our attention; nor is it 
possible, I imagine, to lay down an arbitrary course that will best 
suit the taste and capacity of every teacher. There are, however, 
a few great names that must form a part of every well-selected 
course of reading. Shakspeare and Milton first come to the mind 
as authors that claim our attention. These are the Dii Majores, 
the Olympian minds, destined for ages to come, as they have for 
centuries past, to stimulate and direct human thought. And, of 
these two great names, the first place in the school-room, as it 
seems to me, should be awarded to Milton. I speak now, not of 
their intrinsic merits, but of their educational value. If there be 
one man in the long annals of our English literature, from Chaucer 
to Tennyson, that can justly claim kingship, that man is John Mil- 
ton. Grant if you please that, simply as a poet, he must divide the 
palm with the great dramatist; grant even that, in the universality 
of his genius and the variety of his productions, you may claim 
a slight superiority for the author of Hamlet and Lear, — there will 
still remain to be accredited to Milton, as a man, all, and more 
than all, that he may lose in the comparison as a poet. In his 
whole character as statesman, poet, scholar, reformer, and Christian, 
in the grand integrity of his manhood, he stands as completely alone 
as Jupiter in Olympus. To him there is by universal consent, when 
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his whole character is considered, nihil simile aut secundum. Nor 
would I restrict this pre-eminence to our literary history: I would 
extend it to all uninspired history, if, as Sir Egerton Brydges says, 
he be uninspired. The great value of Milton in the school-room is, 
not merely that he is unsurpassed as a poet, not merely that he wrote 
one of the three great epics of the world, but that he lived an epic 
before he wrote one: it is that in times when political, social, moral, 
and ecclesiastical foundations were upheaved with earthquake vio- 
lence, — when wise men fled from their posts in dismay, and brave 
men trembled with fear, — his voice was heard above that of the tem- 
pest, clear, calm, and sagacious, now making “all Europe ring” in 
liberty ’s defence, and now lashing as with a scourge of scorpions 
the apologists of tyranny and despotism; at one time remonstrating 
with the fervor of Isaiah or Paul against the errors and idolatries 
of his English Israel, and at another laying down, with a sagacity 
which the world has yet but imperfectly appreciated, the canons of 
free thought and free expression of that thought. And when, after 
ten years, he had stood at the helm of state, giving law to his coun- 
try and to Europe, he saw the failure of the cause in which he had 
embarked, when in blindness and poverty he was forced to seek se- 
curity in seclusion, he bated nota jot of heart or hope, but still bore 
up and steered rightonward. Yes, fellow-teachers, it is not merely 
that Milton is the most sublime of poets that he is so valuable in the 
school-room : it is that he sung those lofty strains in poverty and dis- 
grace, if banishment from the court of Charles II. can be called dis- 
grace; it is that, when our scholars read the language of his own 


Abdiel, — 


Among innumerable false, unmoved, 

Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified, 

His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal ; 

Nor number nor example with him wrought 

To swerve from truth, or change his constant mind, | 
Though single. From amidst them forth he passed, 
Long way through hostile scorn, which he sustained 
Superior, nor of violence feared aught; 

And, with retorted scorn, his back he turned 

On those proud towers to swift destruction doomed ,”— 
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we can tell them, and tell them truly, that Milton himself was the 
real Abdiel, — that in this grand passage he was but putting into 
immortal verse the stern experiences and lofty triur:phs of his own 
life; or, when they read of the heroic sufferings of the Samson 
Agonistes,— 


“ Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail, 
Or crush the breast ; no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise, or blame ; nothing but well and fair, 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble,” — 


we may assure them that these lines are but a worthy epitaph of 
their author. 

It is this great action and reaction, this systole and diastole 
between the poet and his poetry, that makes him not only an author 
to be read, but a man to be revered, —a power over character, as 
well as a master of language; a teacher and an example of the 
highest words, as well as of expression. But Milton has: still 
another claim upon us as Americans,—a claim that has been so 
far but partially recognized. He is pre-eminently our epic poet, 
our Homer. We catch from him the spirit that settled and gave 
character to the New World; we learn from him why the history 
of New England has been so different from that of Canada, Mex- 
ico, and the South-American States, — why the “handful of corn,” 
which was thrown upon Plymouth Rock amid the frosts .of Decem- 
ber, has, yielded fruit like Lebanon. “There is,” says one of the 
first of living English writers, “the greatest possible contrast 
between the lofty and various music of a poem and the vulgar actu- 
alities of a colonial existence; yet it seems to me sometimes as if 
New England were a translation into prose of the thought that 
was working in Milton’s mind from its early morning to its sun- 
set.” 

And what can we find in Shakspeare at all comparable to this as 
a power over character? Where in his masterpieces, in Hamlet or 
Lear, in the fallen Cardinal or “the noble Brutus,’ do we find 
more than “archangels ruined and the excess of glory obscured” ? 
Nor is the case better if we turn from Shakspeare’s characters to 
Shakspeare’s self; whether that self be the deer-stealer of Strat- 
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ford, or, as some maintain with so much reason, the great Lord 
Chancellor, — 


‘« The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind.” 


After awarding to Milton the first place and to Shakespeare the 
second, we come to the Dit Minores, — to Scott, to Cowper, Camp- 
bell, Pope, Dryden, Thomson, Gray, Goldsmith, Byron, &c., or we 
may go back to Spenser and Chaucer. It seems to me but proper 
that the teacher’s own preferences should have some consideration 
here. A teacher will do more and better with an author that he 
loves than with one that he dislikes, or towards whom he feels indif- 
ferent. It is, however, quite important that an author’s character 
and history should be intimately associated with his writings. All 
writing that is worth reading has a history that is worth know- 
ing. The personal history of an author leads naturally to his 
times, and thus around the classic in the scholar’s hands he associ- 
ates the names and the works of other authors. A class cannot, 
for example, be taught in Pope and Thomson properly without 
learning something about Addison, Bolingbroke, and Newton. 
The enterprising teacher will contrive to smuggle into a class a 
large amount of collateral, literary, and other information. In 
connection with Goldsmith, the great names of Burke, Johnson, and 
Reignolds of necessity receive attention. To teach Goldsmith 
without a pretty full history of “the club,” would be like read- 
ing Hamlet and omitting Hamlet’s part. Boswell’s Life of John- 
son would come in, and many interesting anecdotes be gathered 
from it. ‘The class would not become finished scholars in Burke 
or Johnson, but they would at least gain a fair amount of intelli- 
gence; enough to save them from the disgrace of confounding Ben 
Jonson and Sam Johnson, Joseph Butler and Samuel Butler, and 
similar absurdities and falsities. And, now that I have mentioned 
Goldsmith, let me add a word in“ poor Goldy’s” behalf for a place 
in the course of English reading. All things considered, we can 
scarcely get so valuable an author from the eighteenth century, none 
certainly around whom we can gather so much interest, and in 
whose writings there is so much of genuine merit. His poetry and 
his prose are both too well fixed in the literary world to require 
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any commendations. Nor is the author himself without interest 
and instruction. After commending Milton so strongly on the 
ground of the high qualities that mark his character, it may seem 
quite contradictory to recommend Goldsmith, who is the converse 
almost of what we find in Milton. But, beneath the superficial 
weakness and waywardness of the former, we find a kindness, a 
generosity, and withal a sweetness and richness, of character, which 
the world needs, as well as the heroic qualities that shine so con- 
spicuously in the great Puritan. It was no vulgar praise for any 
author to receive from such a man as Goethe when he wrote to 
Zelter : “ It is not to be described, the effect that Goldsmith’s Vicar 
had upon me just at the critical moment of mental development. 
That lofty and benevolent irony, that fair and indulgent view of all 
infirmities and faults, that meekness under all calamities, that equa- 
nimity under all changes and chances, and the whole train of kin- 
dred virtues whatever names they bear, proved my best education ; 
and in the end,” he added, “these are the thoughts and feelings 
which have reclaimed us from all the errors of life.” 

I have said nothing respecting selections in prose as a part of 
the course of reading designed to give power over language. 
These selections can be made from such authors as Irving and 
Goldsmith and Addison. But here as in poetry, if possible, we 
should find a place for Milton. “It is to be regretted,’ says 
Macaulay, that the prose-writings of Milton should in our time 
[1825] be so little read. As compositions they deserve the atten- 
tion of every man who wishes to become acquainted with the full 
power of the English language. They abound with passages com- 
pared with which the finest declamations of Burke sink into insig- 
nificance. They are a perfect field of cloth-of-gold. The style 
is stiff with gorgeous embroidery. Not even in the earlier books 
of the ‘ Paradise Lost’ has he ever risen higher than in those parts 
of his controversial works in which his feelings, excited by con- 
flict, find a vent in bursts of devotional and lyric rapture. It is, to 
borrow his own majestic language, ‘a sevenfold chorus of hallelu- 
jahs and harping symphonies.’ 

The Essays of Lord Bacon might, in the hands of a competent 
teacher, be made a most useful classic in the school-room. 
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But, to conclude, the theory which I have aimed to advance 
embraces the following points : — 

First, an intimate acquaintance with the best authors in poetry 
and prose, carried even to the extent of committing to memory 
large portions of these writers. 

Second, in the study of these authors they are not to be sacrificed to 
grammar, rhetoric, etc. ; but these arts are to be held in strict subor- 
dination to the authors from which their maxims are drawn. Our 
scholars should understand distinctly that it is not the grammarian 
that creates the classic, but the classic that creates the grammarian. 

In the third place, the proper study of an author will include 
much of collateral information and instruction; the scholar will be 
led to see the close connection which exists between an author’s life 
and his writings. To understand the latter, he must be acquainted 
with the former. 

By this course of teaching, language comes to the young and 
plastic mind, not in the form of abstract principles, but in living and 
inspiring forms; it is not the morbid anatomy of language; but the 
contemplation of its fairest forms and the absorption of its secret 
strength. You would not educate an artist, a painter, or a sculp- 
- tor in the charnel-house or in the dissecting-room, but in the 
studio and the picture-gallery ; neither should you train your pupils 
to the use of language amid the disjecta membra of grammars and 
lexicons, but rather among its living and life-giving forms,— its 
Homers or its Virgils, its Ciceros or its Websters and Everetts, its 
Miltons, its Addisons, its Tennysons, its Bryants, its Irvings, its 
Macaulays and Longfellows. 





GERMAN TEACHING. 


Two things are instantly noticed by an American when he enters 
a German school-room. The first is, the thoroughness with which 
everything is done; and the second is, the almost complete absence 
of text-books. No doubt there is a close connection between these 
two features. A teacher is seldom seen with a text-book in his 
hand. Even in reading, so familiar is he with the lesson of the 
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day that he seldom glances at the printed page, but follows the 
pupil carefully, frequently repeating, in a cheerful, easy, conversa- 
tional tone, what he has given in the more mechanical style inevi- 
tably noticed in a reader. In fact, the teacher translates from one 
style to the other. Hence it comes to pass, after years of this sort 
of practice, that the German reads his language well. Every one 
has observed with great délight how, in this country, a German, 
who seems very heavy and stupid in ordinary intercourse, suddenly 
becomes enthusiastic, and even positively entertaining, when he 
undertakes to read aloud from Schiller or Géethe. If teachers in 
America were required to commit to memory every reading-lesson, 
it would seem a terrible burden; but this is in effect what the 
German teachers achieve by patient study of the short lessons 
assigned to the classes from day to day. 


It is easy, with such diligent preparation, to excite enthusiasm 
among the pupils. To be sure, the German teacher is not com- 
pelled to drag the heavy weight of those boys (found in every New- 
England Grammar School) who regard enthusiasm and poetry, 
things that may do very well for “the girls,” and who assume a 
“my-lord-in-the-morning ” air, whenever the teacher ventures upon 
an independent effort to draw them out, and bring them under the 
guidance of the spontaneous impulses of their boyish natures. So 
he can spend a few minutes in free-and-easy talk with the boys 
about the lesson, either before or after the reading, as he pleases, 
with the utmost profit to them and to himself. 

In the German reading-books, there is a selection of pieces that 
appeal more immediately to the emotional nature. They are 
chosen, too, from the great masters,—and there are masters of 
every kind of style in Germany. ‘This feature in the reading- 
books is especially pleasing to an American, who recalls the books 
that were popular in our own schools twenty years ago, and who 
sees with regret that the noble pieces from Addison, Steele, and 
Lamb, that give manhood and boyhood the same pleasure, are sup- 
planted by the fragile products of more modern writers that too 
often perish with the using. It is a fearful blunder to bring every 
part of every piece in a reading-book absolutely within the compre- 
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hension of the pupils. It does no harm to meet an occasional par- 
agraph that can be but dimly appreciated by the youthful reader. 
Boys should be brought under the power of great thoughts. It is 
a characteristic of such thoughts that they should be so simple as 
to be instantly apprehended in outline by every one, but fully by no 
one. 

Every boy and girl in a Grammar School of our grammar grade, 
is an elocutionist. Contrary to the aphorism somewhat popular 
amongst us, they read better than they talk. 

The practical deduction from all this is, that in reading, as in 
any other subject, good teaching must proceed from the teacher. 
His own soul must be full of the enthusiasm he seeks to evoke in 
the pupil, everything he says must be stamped with his own indi- 
viduality, and he must appear as one who has thought the same 
thought as the author the class are reading. This is the heat which 
sets in motion the affinity between all noble minds, and causes the 
ideas of the great and good to enter into indestructible union with 
the forming natures of children. 

In another paper, German methods of instruction in arithmetic 
and in drawing will be explained. T. 





OBJECT-TEACHING. 


[We publish the following extract from Prof. S. S. Greene’s 
report to the National Teachers’ Association in 1865, at the re- 
quest of a correspondent, who suggests that, though that report is 
undoubtedly familiar to some teachers, there may be many who 
never have heard of it. It was published in pamphlet form by the 
Massachusetts Teachers’ Association.] 

What is object-teaching? Not that so-called object-teaching, 
which is confined to a few blocks and cards, to be taken from the 
teachers’ desk at set times, to exhibit a limited round of angles, tri- 
angles, squares, cubes, cones, pyramids, or circles; not that which 
requires the pupil to take some model of an object-lesson drawn 
out merely as a specimen, and commit it to memory; nor is it that 
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injudicious method which some teachers have adopted, in order to 
be thorough, that leads them to develop distinctions which are 
suited only to the investigations of science; nor is it a foolish ad- 
herence to the use of actual objects, when clear conceptions have 
been formed, and may take the place of physical forms; nor is it 
that excessive talking about objects, which makes the teacher do 
everything, and leaves the child to do nothing, — that assigns no 
task to be performed, — a most wretched and reprehensible prac- 
tice; nor, again, is it that which makes a few oral lessons, without 
anything else, the entire work of the school. 

But it is that which takes into the account the whole realm of 
Nature and Art, so far as the child has examined it; assumes as 
known only what the child knows, not what the teacher knows; 
and works from the well-known to the obscurely-known, and so 
onward and upward, till the learner can enter the fields of science 
or abstract thought. It is that which develops the abstract from 
the concrete, — which develops the idea, then gives the term. It is 
that which appeals to the intelligence of the child, and that through 
the senses, until clear and vivid conceptions are formed, and then 
uses these conceptions as something real and vital. It is that which 
follows Nature’s order,—the thing, the conception, the word; so 
that, when this order is reversed, — the word, the conception, the 
thing, — the chain of connection shall not be broken. The word 
shall instantly occasion the conception, and the conception shall be 
accompanied with the firm conviction of a corresponding external 
reality. It is that which insists upon something besides mere 
empty verbal expressions in every school exercise,—in other 
words, expression and thought, in place of expression and no 
thought. It is that which cultivates expression as an answer to an 
inward pressing want, rather than a fanciful collection of pretty 
phrases culled from different authors, and having the peculiar merit 
of sounding well. It is that which makes the school a place where 
the child comes in contact with realities, just such as appeal to his 
common sense, as when he roamed at pleasure in the fields; and 
not a place for irksome idleness,—not a place where the most 
delightful word uttered by the teacher is “dismissed.” Itis that 
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which relieves the child’s task only by making it intelligible and pos- 
sible, not by taking the burden from him. It bids him examine for 
himself, discriminate for himself, and express for himself; the teacher, 
the while, standing by to give hints and suggestions, not to relieve 
from labor. In short, it is that which addresses itself directly to 
the eye, external or internal; which summons to its aid things pres- 
ent or things absent, things past or things to come, and bids them 
yield the lessons which they unfold; which deals with actual exis- 
tence and not with empty dreams, a living realism, and not a fossil 
dogmatism. 

{t is to be introduced in a systematic way, if it can be done, 
without much form where system is impracticable; but introduced 
it should be, in some way, everywhere. It will aid any teacher in 
correcting dogmatic tendencies, by enlivening his lessons, and giv- 
ing zest to his instructions. He will draw from the heavens above, 
and from the earth beneath, or from the waters under the earth, 
from the world without, and from the world within. He will not 
measure his lessons by pages, nor progress by fluency of utterance. 
He will dwell in living thought, surrounded by living thinkers, — 
leaving at every point the impress of an objective and a subjective 
reality. Thoughtful himself, he will be thought-stirring in all his 
teachings. In fact, his very presence, with his thought-inspiring 
methods, gives tone to his whole school. Virtue issues uncon- 
sciously from his very look and every act. He himself is a model 
of what his pupils should be. 

To him the description of a prairie on fire will be wrought up, by 
the aid of the imagination, into a brilliant object-lesson. A reading- 
Jesson descriptive of a thunder-storm on Mount Washington will 
be something more than a mere conformity to the rules of the elo- 
cutionist. It will be accompanied with a conception wrought into 
the child’s mind, outstripped in grandeur only by the scene itself. 
The mind’s eye will see the old mountain,with its surroundings of 
gorge and cliff, of woodland and barren rock, of deep ravine and 
craggy peak. It will see the majestic thunder-cloud, with its snow- 
white summits, resting on walls as black as midnight darkness. 
The ear wi.l almost hear the peals of muttering thunder as they 
reverberate from hill to hill. 
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To give such lessons, requires on the part of the teacher, a quick- 
ened spirit, —a kind of intellectual regeneration. Let him but try 
it faithfully and honestly, and he will soon find himself emerging 
from the dark forms of Judaism into the clear light of a new 
dispensation. Indeed, this allusion contains more than a resem- 
blance. 

The founder of the new dispensation was called, by way of 
eminence, “The Master.” In him was embellished and set forth the 
art of teaching. He was the “Teacher come from God,” to reveal 
in his own person and practice God’s ideal teachings. And did he 
not invariably descend to the concrete even with his adult disci- 
ples? Hence it was that the common people heard him gladly. 

Whoever will study the lessons given by him will see with what 
unparalleled skill he passed from concrete forms up to abstract 
truths. Heseldom commenced with the abstract. “A sower went 
forth to sow;” “A certain man had two sons;” “Iam the vine, 
ye are the branches, —” are specimens of the way he would open a 
lesson to unfold some important abstract truth. The best treatise 
on object-teaching extant is the four Gospels. 

Commencing as if he discovered an interior fitness in the object 
itself, he would lay under contribution the wheat, the tares, the 
grass, the lilies, the water, the bread, the harvest, the clouds, or the 
passing event, to give some important lesson to his disciples. 

The abstract we must teach, but our teaching need not be abstract. 
We may approach the abstract through the concrete. We must 
do it in many cases. And the methods of our Saviour are the 
divine methods informally expressed in life. Let us reverently 
study these, and enter into the spirit with which they were em- 
ployed. Such, in brief, are the fundamental uses of objects; such 
the adaptation of the human mind in its development to external 
nature; such its growth, and ever-increasing capacity to interpret 
the revelations of her myriad forms; and such the wonderful 
power of language. 

18 
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SOME UNNECESSARY CAUSES OF IMPAIRED VISION. 
By B. Joy Jevrrirs, A.M., M.D. 
[From a paper published in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. ] 


Ir is already several years since Professor Donders unhesi- 
tatingly declared that a near-sighted eye was a diseased one. 
His studies of refraction and accommodation are now, so to 
speak, the classical literature of this specialty. It is the duty of 
all ophthalmic surgeons to render them of service to the communi- 
ties in which they live, by continually bringing before their profes- 
sional brethren the necessity and value of a thorough scientific inves- 
tigation of the refractive condition of every eye not perfectly 
normal. For it is in this way alone the laity can be brought to 
recognize the need of applying to the professional specialist, to have 
errors of refraction or accommodation corrected by the means 
modern science has placed within our reach. This seems so self- 
evident that it might at first sight be regarded as needlessly said; 
but how many people here in New England, either of their own 
accord or perhaps directed by their family physician, purchase spec- 
tacles at the village clockmaker’s, the village toy-shop, or of 
the travelling pedlar and the peripatetic quack oculist! Naturally 
it will be a long time before our community learns that it is not a 
necessary part of every watchmaker or repairer’s business to keep 
on hand and sell spectacles, which, according to his degree of 
honesty or “ brass,” he advertises as “ helps to read,” or “ restorers 
of sight,” etc. The amount of injury done by this special form of 
quackery is not generally known, but abundantly proved by the 
daily records of the eye infirmaries of our larger cities. Oculist 
and optician are regarded as synonymous terms by nearly all classes 
of the community, and ophthalmic surgeons fail in their duty 
if they do not teach their medical brethren and through them the 
community that an ophthalmic surgeon alone can make a proper and 
correct examination of the human eye, and decide what glass, and 
whether any, should be worn by the patient, and the optician’s busi- 
ness is confined entirely to preparing and setting in a proper frame 
the glass directed by the former; exactly as an apothecary 
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compounds and puts up the medicine prescribed by the physician. 
An honest and intelligent optician would no more think of 
substituting another for the glass written for by the surgeon, than 
the druggist would of altering the physician’s prescription. 

Dr. Cohn, of Breslau, has recently carefully examined the 
refractive condition of the eyes of 10,060 children in the lower, 
middle and upper schools of Breslau and other places in 
Silesia. Besides this, he has examined 410 of the 964 students at 
the Breslau University in the winter of 1866-67, and from his first 
publications of the first at Leipzig, 1867, the second in the Berliner 
Klinische Wochenschrift, 18671, No. 50, we gather the following 
results. We should premise by saying that Dr. Cohn was induced 
to undertake the task from finding, whilst at work on the statistics 
of some fifteen thousand patients of Prof. Féster’s clinic, that out 
of the seven hundred and fifty near-sighted people who presented 
themselves within four years, four hundred had applied on account of 
severe trouble dependent on myopia. Desirous of finding whether 
the refractive and other troubles of the eye were not induced by 
inadequate and improper light, badly arranged and badly planned 
school-desks, ete., he first examined the schools in Breslau, and, to 
avoid errors, afterwards those of other places in Silesia, not con- 
tent till his lists contained over 10,000 records. His example is 
fortunately now being followed by competent observers in various 
parts of Germany. 

The following are deductions from his data in reference to 
near-sightedness. 

Ist. Noschool was without myopic scholars. 2d. The number 
varied greatly in the different schools. 3d. In the village schools 
very few (1.4 per cent). 4th. In the city schools eight times as 
many (11.4 percent). 5th. In the city elementary schools four to 
five times as many as in the village (6.7 per cent). 6th. Girls’ 
High School more than the elementary (7.7 per cent). 7th. In 
the city schools there is a steady increase of the number of myopes 
from the lower to the upper (elementary 6.7 per cent., middle 10.3 
per cent, Real. 19.7 per cent., gymnasiums 26.2 per cent). 8th. 
In the middle one tenth and more, in the Real. one fifth, and in the 
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gymnasiums more than one fourth of the children are near-sighted. 
9th. The number of myopes varies in the number of different 
village schools, never more than 2.4 per cent (varying from 0.8 to 
3.2 per cent). 10th. In the several middle schools the number 
of myopes varies scarcely three per cent, in the Real. scarcely 
two per cent, in the gymnasiums not four per cent. 11th. In the 
Girls’ High School, however, the difference in number of myopes 
varies seven per cent. 12th. This difference varies most in the 
elementary schools, from 1.8 to 15.1 per cent. 

These data led Dr. Cohn to endeavor to ascertain what there 
was in the schools which originated or‘increased near-sightedness. 
He had taken the bodily measurement of these 10,060 children, 
and measured in comparison the school desks and seats, from which 
he found that all school furniture was badly constructed, so as to 
readily induce or increase myopia. From the furniture not being 
adapted to the body of the children, they are obliged to bend the 
head over forward, thereby hindering the return of the blood from 
the eye, and keep the print so near (three to four inches) as to 
too greatly task the power of accommodation. Both of these, as 
we know, induce near-sightedness. Inadequate light and misplaced 
windows Dr. Cohn found greatly affecting the amount of myopia 
amongst the pupils of the school, as also inadequate and badly 
arranged artificial light where used. 

Let us see now how it is with the spectacles of these near-sighted 
youths of both sexes, even in the land from which almost all our 
knowledge of refraction and accommodation of the human eye 
comes. Dr. Cohn found only 107 wearing glasses. Of these only 
eight had been ordered by a physician, the other ninety-nine bought 
by the children upon their own selection. Some had changed the 
glasses prescribed for them by a physician for stronger ones. Of 
the 107 only 26 neutralized the myopia, 41 were weaker, 40 
stronger than the myopia. But eleven out of the number had con- 
cave glasses that were not injurious. Well might Dr. Cohn say, 
“Tf I accomplished nothing else by my whole labor than that here- 
after no scholar wore a glass except by the ophthalmic surgeon’s 
advice, I should feel amply rewarded.” 
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Now let us see how it is with hypermetropia or over-sightedness, 
comparatively recently recognized as a fertile source of impaired 
vision. Only the manifest, namely that which could be ascertained 
without the use of atropine, was determined. Of the 10,060 chil- 
dren, 152 boys and 87 girls — 239 were over-sighted. Very dif- 
ferently from myopia, no increase of hypermetropia was found with 
increase of age or number of school terms. It varied between jy 
and }. Only nine children wore convex glasses, generally strong 
ones, by physician’s directions. One-hundred and fifty-eight of the 
239 hypermetropic children squinted inwards. Among the stu- 
dents examined, Dr. Cohn found only 15 hypermetropic, varying in 
a degree from ,}, to }. 

How is it now with another cause of impaired vision which 
properly constructed glasses can correct, namely astigmatism or un- 
equal curves of the different meridians of the cornea? Dr. Cohn 
found 23 astigmatic children, and only one wearing a cylindrical 
glass to correct the trouble, ordered of course by an ophthalmic 
surgeon. 

Now then comes the question, whether any of the causes of im- 
paired vision can be prevented or removed. If so, certainly it is 
our duty to teach the community what they ought to do, and how. 
First, then, in regard to near-sightedness. Prof. Donders said, 
“the cure of myopia belongs to the puis desideriis. The greater 
our knowledge of the causes of this anomaly the less seems any 
future hope of our curing it.” For Dr. Cohn says, we cannot 
shorten the too long axis of the eye, or reduce the bulging of the 
posterior pole of the globe, but we can do a great deal to pre- 
vent near-sightedness developing in those prone to it, and check it 
where progressive, by adequate illumination, natural and artificial, 
not forcing the scholars, proper type and impression, and, most of 
all, by seats and desks appropriately constructed. We sent from 
America with considerable pride our school furniture and appurte- 
nances to the World’s Fair. These were carefully examined and 
measured by Dr. Cohn, and like all the others, found so arranged as 
to produce these evils we are speaking of, as he has shown in the 
Berliner Klinischen Wochenschrift, No. 41, 1867, under title, “The 
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school-houses at the Paris Exposition from .a hygienic point of 
view.” 































With reference to the necessity of wearing proper glasses to cor- 
rect near-sightedness the community seem totally ignorant; and as 
little appreciate that the ophthalmic surgeon alone can choose these 
properly. We regret here to add that our experience proves that 
a large number of practising physicians share the ignorance and 
prejudice of the laity. 

Finally, does all here said in reference to school children and 
students apply to our community? We believe from personal ex- 
perience that it does, and that such extended researches as Dr. 
Cohn has made, if here undertaken, would prove it beyond doubt. 
A higher standard of education is being steadily demanded and 
striven for, and can be gained only by taxing the eyes more severely. 
It would certainly seem, therefore, the duty of parents, as well as 
all interested and occupied with the education of youth, our Boards 
of Education and School Committees, to assure themselves that 
they are doing all in their power to avert what even the commu- 
nity generally recognize as a growing evil, namely, the graduation 
of a large number of highly educated young men and young 
women with permanently impaired vision from unnecessary causes. 
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WE have received the seventeenth Semi-Annual Report of the 
Superintendent of the Public Schools of Boston, John D. Philbrick, 
Esq. We give the closing paragraphs, which, thogh writte n in 
reference to Boston teachers, contain suggestions worthy of 
general consideration : 

al We have now in this city four head-masters of High Schools, and 
twenty-eight masters of Grammar Schools, who are also principals 
at of the Primary Schools in their respective districts. The thirty- 
i: three thousand pupils in our schools are under the direct control and 
management of these thirty-two masters. These masters must 
necessarily exert a controlling influence in determining the success 
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and character of our schools. They occupy positions of command- 
ing influence in respect to public education in this city. They not 
only shape their schools by direct influence over their pupils, but 
much more by indirect influence through their assistant teachers, and 
through the members of the committee, with whom they are inconstant 
communication. How transcendently important it is then, that these 
shapers of the destiny of our schools should themselves be wisely 
shaped! Of what fine “natural material ” ought they to be composed ! 

With what generous culture should they be imbued! In manners, 
~ in learning, in intellectual capacity, in elevation of moral sentiment, 
in practical ability, they ought to be first-class men. And besides 
they ought to be thorough masters of the art and science of educa- 
tion. 

The average qualifications of our masters are, I am happy to say, 
in my judgment, of a high order. I entertain high respect for them, 
both as teachers and as men. They are, of course, not equally 
able, nor equally progressive, but they are all faithful, and they 
are all earnestly devoted to their duties. 

It should be borne in mind by the Board that their rples and 
regulations, and the policy pursued by them in respect to the 
masters, are constantly acting upon them as shaping forces. It 
would be easy for the Board to adopt measures which would stim- 
ulate them to bend their energies to the production of certain 
specific results of instruction; by publishing the results, for exam- 
ple. of examinations, expressed in percentages, with the under- 
standing that the standing of the masters is to be estimated by 
these percentages. It is not so easy, but far more important to 
strengthen the motives for self-improvement on the part of the 
masters. The essential question in regard to a master who has 
been elected and who virtually holds a permanent position, is, does 
he grow? And whatever is done to encourage, aid, or stimulate 
the improvement of teachers, is sure to tell on the improvement of 
the schools. This is well illustrated in the matter of vocal culture 
and reading. The appointment of Professor Monroe to teach in 
this department, afforded an opportunity to the masters to receive 
gratuitous instruction from him. The result is that those who have 
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availed themselves of this means of instruction have, while increas- 
ing their culture as men and scholars, — while growing in vocal 
power, — become vastly more efficient as teachers and directors of 
reading. 

But while endeavoring to order the administration of the system 
so as to shape those already in the service as nearly as possible to 
the pattern of the ideal teacher, it is of still greater importance to 
take care that the vacancies that may occur in the ranks shall be 
filled only by the very choicest recruits. This is to be done by 
making and keeping the office of master desirable, and then making 
an election to the place depend upon the results of the fairest and 
broadest competition. In the nature of things the masters will be 
taken generally from the ranks of the sub-masters and ushers. But 
then the selection of the candidate for promotion should be the 
result of a careful canvass of the merits of all the aspjrants among 
them. Good scholarship should be insisted upon, and especially 
a first-rate record as to tmprovement while in the service. The first 
question should be, What has he done in his school ? and then what 
has he done outside his school ? 

But back of all this there is another precaution necessary. If 
inferior ushers and sub-masters are elected, there will inevitably 
be some inferior masters. Therefore no one should be elected as 
usher on the ground that he has learning and ability enough to fill 
an usher’s place respectably, without regard to a higher distinction. 
The question should be, does he possess the elements which will 
one day develop into a competent master? If it is once under- 
stood by the subordinate male teachers that promotion is to be the 
reward of merit, and not a matter of favor or influential friends, 
the best men will seek these places from outside, and those in the 
service will have the strongest possible inducements to become 
accomplished teachers. 

But a vast majority of our teachers are ladies who have no prin- 
cipalships open to their competition. What additional encourage- 
ment can be afforded them for pursuing a course of self-improve- 
ment? Such of them as I know to be enthusiastic scholars are also 
superior teachers. But yesterday (Wednesday afternoon) I saw 
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six assistant teachers from one of our schools in the chemical 
laboratory of the Institute of Technology pursuing the admirable 
course of instruction there offered to them. What is needed is 
some more adequate provision whereby the most meritorious and 
capable female teachers may be recognized and rewarded. One 
step towards the accomplishment of this object would be to raise 
the salaries of the master’s head-assistants, and of those assistants 
who teach the higher classes, and then open these places to fair 
competition among all the teachers in the service, not, of course, 
excluding comers from outside. 














PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 







Tue Public Library, of Boston, continues on in its career of usefulness. The 
circulation of its books is increasing, and the attendance both in the Bates and 
Lower Hall, as well as in the Reading-room, grows larger. Originally designed, 
and continuously administered, as supplementary to the education received at 
the public schools, it is believed that the institution in this regard fully answers 
the public requirement. Its progress has been unexampled in this country, for 
it now contains 145,000 volumes, leaving bebind it all the other libraries in the 
United States, except the Library of Congress, which is in itself a congeries of 
other libraries recently massed together ; and its success has more than justified 
the fostering regard of the city government. As one of the highest of the pub- 
lic trusts, the city cannot but be grateful to the distinguished scholars and gentle- 
men who overlook the extensive details of its management. — Exchange. 

Ipswich.—The free Public Library at Ipswich, founded by the late Augustine 
Heard, was opened on Tuesday last with appropriate exercises. The library 
now contains four thousand volumes. 























It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make men perfect be; 
Or standing long an oak, three hundred year, 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald and sear; 
A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May, 
Altho’ it fall and die that night; 
It was the plant and flower of light. 
In small proportions we just beauties see. 
And in short measures life may perfect be. 
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Ben Johnson, 
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Giitors’ Department. 


FIGURES DO SOMETIMES LIE. 


**Fiaures don’t lie!” So everybody says, and what everybody 
says ought to be true. And yet figures do sometimes tell wrong 
stories. Not that they are to blame. It is natural for them to make 
clear and definite statements, and work out right results. For 
instance, a man says, “I possess property worth $25,000 and my 
debts amount to $7,000.” Now, nothing can be clearer than that, and 
nothing can be surer than that man is worth $18,000. But suppose 
he has expanded his property in his statement, and greatly contracted 
his debts, — how about the result then? Will it do to grant him 
unlimited credit? Jt is not wise always to trust to the figures as 
recorded upon paper; for it is just as easy for the pen to make 5 as 
3, and carelessness or dishonesty will sometimes dictate that one be 
made for the other. 

An auditing committee may very carefully examine some treas- 
urer’s accounts. Here are the sums received; there are the sums 
paid out, and the vouchers therefor. The columns are all added, and 
the result is beautifully correct. So much has been received; so 
much has been paid out; there is so much in the treasury. Your 
committee are happy to report that the books have been admirably 
kept, and everything is all right. But soon somebody makes a 
discovery. Everything is not all right. It cannot be said of the 
funds that ought to be in the treasury, ‘* All present or accounted 
for!” The figures look well and behave well together, but somehow 
they do not represent what is asserted. They have been made to lie! 
One would think, from the many defalcations reported, and the many 
not reported, — some of them extending through a series of years, — 
that the examiners of official accounts have great faith in figures : and: 
well they may have as figures! But is it not well sometimes to 
inquire whether they represent real values? 

We look at the long and numerous statistical tables that accom- 
pany educational reports. There are the figures, there are the re- 
sults! Great labor has been spent upon these tables ; and, if the sta- 
tistical information furnished was correct, the grand summing-up and 
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the deductions therefrom are perfectly accurate. But was that in- 
formation correct? Take, for instance, the simple statement of the 
number of scholars in the schools of Massachusetts, for any given 
year, over fifteen years of age. We know of instances where that 
number was not, and could not be, reported accurately in the city or 
town report. May we not suppose there were other instances? Then 
there are those who will persist in not counting a scholar as over fif- 
teen till he is sixteen: how are we to know how many have made 
this mistake? No doubt the number reported for the whole State is 
correct enough for all practical purposes ; but, were the schools of the 
State about to receive a donation of a thousand dollars for every 
scholar over fifteen years of age who attended during the past year, 
we think it would pay to institute fresh inquiries, and have the reports 
made out anew. 

Tables of average attendance and average tardiness are liable to still 
greater inaccuracy. What is attendance, and what is tardiness ? 
In some schools, the mere presence of the scholar ‘to answer to his 
name is accounted attendance ; in others, he must be present at least 
half of the session. In some schools, a scholar not in his seat at the 
time appointed for commencement is considered tardy; in others, a 
margin of five, ten, or fifteen minutes beyond the appointed time is 
allowed. No comparison, therefore, can be instituted between the re- 
ports from these different schools, nor will these reports give us an 
accurate general result. Then, again, to obtain the average percent- 
age of attendance, the number in actual attendance is divided by the 
number of scholars belonging to the school. But what is the num- 
ber belonging? It will be found that the method of obtaining that 
number differs not only in different towns, but often in different 
schools of the same town. Suppose a scholar has been absent the 
whole week ;.at the end of the week the average attendance is to be 
made out. Shall he be counted as belonging? It will make about 
two per cent difference whether he is counted or not. One teacher 
may count him as belonging, another as not. The report, there- 
fore, will give the latter the credit of having better attendance than 
the former. A scholar leaves Tuesday afternoon. His attendance 
is counted in for two days of the week; but, as he left during the 
week he is not counted in the whole number when the average of that 
week is made out. That increases the average. If the object is to 
swell the average, a shrewd teacher will find out ways for doing it, 
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— ways which seem to him honest, or, if not exactly honest, he says 
others follow such methods, and he must do the same, or suffer in 
comparison. We confess that we look rather dubiously upon figures 
arranged to express percentages of attendance. Wedo not like to 
say they lie, and we are by no means sure they express the exact 
truth. They express, no doubt, something, but just what that some- 
thing is we do not know. 

Another instance in which figures lead to wrong conclusions, is, 
when they are made to denote the number of cases of corporal pun- 
ishment, even when they also express the number of blows given, 
and their character. 

What is corporal punishment? A few years ago, we knew a young 
lady, extremely amiable and conscientious, whose large number of 
reported cases astonished the committee. It was very certain, from 
the figures, that she greatly exceeded every other teacher in the use 
of the rod. But inquiry revealed the fact that she had reported a 
large number of cases which were so slight that they could hardly be 
considered cases of punishment at all. Such cases the other teachers 
had taken no notice of whatever; and, indeed, her most severe cases 
would not take very high rank in their lists. Taking the sum-total 
of physical correction into account, the result was decidedly in her 
favor. The A School reports zero cases of corporal punishment ; 
the Z School, fifty. What a differnce! But would you dare say 
there has been no physical pain inflicted in A? Do you feel sure 
there have been no shakings, no pinchings, no pulling of hair, no 
pretty hard holding in some particular position? We do not say 
there has been. We only mean, that before we decided that the 
former school is better disciplined than the latter, we should like to 
look behind the reports. The K school, perhaps, reports ten cases. 
How are you to know that these ten cases do not cover as much pun- 
ishment as Z’s fifty? Figures are most certainly at fault here. A 
young timid teacher, gives three, five, or ten blows. They just 
tingle a little and the boy goes langhing to his seat. Another 
teacher gives the same number of blows, but each one almost cuts 
through the skin, and makes the boy writhe with pain. Each teacher 
records a case; each case is reported to the school committee, and 
each appears to represent the same thing. We have an exalted 
opinion of figures, but they are almost worthless to us when they 
pretend to give the amount of corporal punishment in any school, or 
in the schools of a town or city. 
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Again; we doubt whether the attainments of scholars, and the con- 
sequent relative rank of schools can be expressed by figures. They 
may be used in this direction for certain subordinate purposes ; when 
they are made to indicate to us a certain amount of attainment, 
either absolutely or relatively, they are quite likely to lie. Take 
the simplest case: We select twenty-five words, and test thereby 
the spelling in five schools. We then rank these schools accord- 
ing to the percentage of correct answers in each. Should we be 
justified in considering that ranking of these schools as absolutely 
correct? Another person may select words, and obtain a different 
result. If we mean, therefore, correctly to rank these schools in even 
this one attainment, ought we not to subject them to several tests? 
Examinations in grammar and arithmetic are not so simple as this. 
One examiner only looks to see if the answers tothe arithmetical 
examples are correct, and marks accordingly. Another looks at the 
work, and discovers the nature of the error. Ifthe principle involved 
is understood, and a merely clerical error is made, there is still credit 
given. The scholar performing it is not ranked the same as another who 
knows nothing about it, and therefore has not attempted to perform 
it. It is evident enough that the amount of arithmetical knowledge 
cannot be ascertained by simply examining the answers ; evident also 
that, even if the work is carefully examined, there is some liability 
to mistakes. Soin grammar: it is more easy to ascertain whether a 
scholar can parse or analyze according to some prescribed model, and 
rank him accordingly, than it is to ascertain whether he uses language 
correctly. A school may be marked ninety-nine and three-quarters 
per cent in parsing and analysis, and yet not really be so well- 
grounded in grammar as one marked only fifty per cent. If 
there is this liability to error in estimating the standing of a school in 
any particular branch of study, how much greater the liability when 
the absolute standing is pretended to be given in all studies ! 

We do not write this article with the desire of banishing figures 
from any use in this connection; but simply to remind our readers 
that these characters, so universally regarded as truthful, do sometimes 
give wrong impressions, and thereby excite wrong motives, and lead 
to wrong results. The moral and intellectual work of a teacher 
cannot be expressed in hundredths ; neither can the moral and intel- 
lectual condition of a school. Tables of percentages paraded, from 
year to year, give the community the impression that the schools 
rank as there indicated, — this one high, that one low. But the 
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fact is that no two men would construct these tables precisely alike ; 
and, though pretending to cover the whole ground of school work, 
they do not touch the most important part of it. If all that is 
accomplished in the schools could be rightly estimated, the arrange- 
ment of these tables would probably be quite different. There is a 
far better record of school work in the hearts and minds of the 
scholars themselves, and it will find its true expression in their subse- 
quent lives. Just think of denoting the work of Dr. Arnold, of Dr. 
Abbott, of Cyrus Pierce, of Nicholas Tillinghast, by the percentage 
of correct answers given by their scholars to examination questions! 





MEETING AT THE EDUCATIONAL ROOM, FEBRUARY 20, 1869. 


Tus meeting was called to order by the Chairman, Mr. Elbridge Smith, of 

Dorchester, who announced as the subject for discussion, “ Reading.” 
He opened the debate by saying that he should look at the question from a 
High-School point of view, and would not touch upon the length of time to be 
devoted to it in the lower schools. A better style of reading might be secured 
by adopting a course differing from that which is customary. We sometimes 
speak of the English classics, and thereby mean such writers as Shakespeare, 
Milton, Dryden, and Pope. Some later writers are worthy to be ranked with 
these. Are we not deficient in the use of such authors as will keep the style and 
manner of reading which is common to artless childhood? Without neglecting 
elocutionary drill, which is somewhat distinct in itself, may we not introduce some 
writings which are well adapted to this work? Jane Taylor’s “‘ Hymns for Infant 
Minds” are full of excellence. We may call this book a juvenile classic, not to 
be formally read ; but to be used for the elevated thought and simple, childlike 
language therein contained, Ought not the faculties and susceptibilities reached 
) by such to be developed in our schools? Should not a child be acquainted with 
ti | the best forms of poetry adapted to his age? So of prose: Mrs, Barbauld’s 
« Hymns in Prose” are sober, pathetic, religious, and a child of average capacity 
would early catch the language and acquire the thought in them. There are also 
pieces of a more cheerful and sportive caste that may be taken, such as some of 
) those contained in Mr. Curry’s work on Infant-School Education. We now 
| use indirectly and sparingly such lessons as these, whereas we should use them 
| directly andextensively. While we are not to forget the severer forms of instruc- 
i tt tion, as the elocutionary, we should let the scholar know that the voice ought to be 
used in the utterance of high and noble sentiments. We now make these second- 
i ary, or wholly disregard them. It would be better for the children to give a 
ee good enunciation of what is adapted to their years, and so secure a habit of nat- 
ural, easy tones of voice ; and, when they take up Shakespeare, they can express 
themselves as the author thought, and thus.the moral qualities will be educated. 
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In the Dorchester High School, Scott, Goldsmith, Milton, and Shakespeare are 
read, and large portions committed to memory. 

We find more or less of the schoolboy tone in pupils coming from lower 
grades. ‘This gives a stiffness and formality to the reading, and evinces a lack of 
hearty appreciation of the author. A good work is undoubtedly done in acquir- 
ing the elements of language and a due amount of voice. Can we not secure a 
more natural expression? A child learning to talk does not make any of those 
drawling tones, but attracts attention and affords enjoyment. 

Mr. Chase, of Watertown, would look at reading more from the Primary- 
School standpoint. The tone alluded to was acquired unnecessarily, for letters 
and words can be uttered as correctly at five as at fifty. If a short sentence can 
be given accurately, a larger one can, and the natural tone may be retained. 
When a child translates from the Latin and Greek, he does it slowly. If obliged 
to read rapidly, he may become a stammerer; and, conversely, stammering may 
be cured by the child’s having everything well prepared and thoughtfully 
uttered, If the child were to read easily simple sentences, he would read well 
when further along. There is a foolish ambition to hasten a scholar into other 
studies. The child will learn to read about as rapidly at eight as at fifteen; 
and hence it is a waste of time to have a child learn little reading and spelling 
in the Primary School, and then oblige the Grammar-School teacher to go over 
the ground again to make the work complete. In the higher school, grammatical 
and rhetorical questions may be asked, and the child, on his own judgment, may 
learn to change his language. 

At the Clark Institute, at Northampton, the deaf and dumb are taught from 
the motion of the lips, so that a child will write off on his slate what is said. 
They also teach the dumb to speak ; and, though the voice is harsh and uncon- 
trolled, it can be distinctly heard and understood. This attainment is secured, 
by persistent drill in enunciation ; the teacher showing the pupil the position of 
the vocal organ, and the child imitating her, Sentences may be given which 
were never heard before, and they will be repeated with exactness. 

Mr. Collar, of Boston, thought that children would learn to read better if 
they heard natural reading more frequently. 

Mr. Smith said that the rising inflection in answers was a cause of much an- 
noyance, and inquired how it could he remedied. If I did not know the child’s 
character, I should say he was surly. Some also cut up the voice, as it were, 
after every two words, 

Mr. G. K. Daniell, of Boston. We are accustomed, in our school, to correct 
the rising inflection whenever it is incorrectly used. 

Mr. Waterman, of Newton. Some teachers acquire the school tone as well as 
the children, and the errors of grown persons in speaking and reading are quite 
as serious. They stop to think after-a word, and proceed with frequent hesi- 
tation. 

Mr. Twombly, of Charlestown, thought that both the rising inflection and 
the sing-song tone often came from reading in unison ; the former also frequently 
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proceeds from doubt and timidity. It is a little easier when a person is pal- 
pitating, or the lungs are weak; and no wonder if the teacher should catch some- 
what of the inspiration of the school-room. 

Mr. M. G. Daniell, of Boston, thought as much impudence might be exhibited 
in the falling as in the rising inflection, and gave an illustration, The falling 
inflection is secured with difficulty in reading long, complicated sentences, where 
the sense cannot be readily anticipated. 

Miss Lathrop, of Worcester. I regard the real difficulty to be in the chil- 
dren’s not being ready for the cadence, as they do not look ahead to see how the 
sentence ends; and, as they grow older, the evil increases. In nine cases out of 
ten, the children cannot appreciate what is in the school-book ; therefore they are 
pondering while they are reading, or proceed with no definite ideas. They 
should be trained to know the sentiment, and then they would acquire gentleness 
of tone. Perhaps the only remedy, where pupils do not distinguish between the 


rising and falling inflection, is to drill them upon words uncombined, and then 


have them gradually learn to utter sentences. In correcting such errors, the 
teacher should repeat the whole expression, and not merely the last word. 

Mr. Chase thought that the child should make an attempt at reading first, and 
the teacher should not afford aid until necessity required it. 

Mr. Leland, of Newton. Children are not taught to breathe correctly, and 
that is often the cause of erroneous inflections. 

Mr. Smith. The question of chief importance in my own mind is, How shall 
we approach reading, —from the subjective point, — that is, from the feelings natu- 
rally arising with the thoughts of the author? or from the objective, — from the 
tones and emphasis ? 

Mr. Snow, of Wakefield. The rising inflection given in answers has often 
given me the idea that the scholar was impertinent. But I have found good 
scholars had the same fault. In some cases I attribute it chiefly to foreign influ- 
ence. Mr. Dickens was criticised severely for it. Scholars acquire it uncon- 
sciously by imitation. The last question propounded is of exceeding importance. 
My own opinion is, that we ought to attend primarily to the subjective. In 
French and German schools, the pupils commit to memory immense quantities 
of their classics, both prose and poetry, and the explanations of these lessons are 
very interesting. 

N. E. WILLIS, Recording Secretary. 





INTELLIGENCE, 
Rev. J. W. ArmstrRonG, of Oswego, N. Y., has been appointed Superintend- 
ent of the new Normal School at Cortlandt, N. Y. 


Rev, ABEL Woop, formerly:a successful teacher in the academy at Meriden, 
N. H., has been called to the charge of the Albany Academy, at Albany, N. Y. 
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Rey. L. Warre, of Southampton, has accepted the Principalship of the new 
Salem Academy. 


Proressors LYMAN AND NewroN, of Yale College, sail for Europe this 
month. The former goes to purchase apparatus for the department of Industrial 
Mechanics and Physics, and the latter to make investigations in meteoric astron- 
omy. 

Ezra Cornet has already given to Cornell University the magnificent sum 
of $2,000,000, and it is also receiving munificent gifts from other benefactors. 


Peter Cooper has given the trustees of the Cooper Union, New York, 
$20,000, to be applied to the purchase of a complete set of mechanical models, 
illustrating every conceivable form in which power can be applied to machinery. 
The models, which are to be two thousand in number, will be purchased in 
Darmstadt, Germany. 


Cartes R. Cosurn, formerly State Superintendent of Schools in Pennsyl- 
vania, recently died at Harrisburg. 


Hon. Tuos. H. Burrows, editor of Pennsylvania School Journal, has ac- 


cepted the Presidency of the Pennsylvania Agricultural College. He has already ° 


rendered a long and faithful service tothe State. 


Boston, — The new Girls’ High and Normal School building is to be erected 
on a lot of land lying between Newton and Pembroke Streets, and adjoining the 
easterly side of the lot belonging to the Church of the Unity. It will cost $170,- 
000, and be built after plans made by Mr. George Ropes, Jr., architect. The 
building will be four stories high. The material of the base will be of the best 
dark Quincy granite. Much of the ornamental work of the basement and the 
first story is to consist of Concord granite ; while light-colored freestone from the 
British Provinces will adorn the windows of the three principal stories, and the 
balustrades over the cornices to the two main entrances. An iron fence will be 
placed across the two street sides of the lot, of the same pattern as the fence in 
front of the Church of the Unity. 


Among the Auditor’s Estimates for 1869, we find the following, which will be 
of interest to teachers : — 

Schools and school-houses ; viz., High and Grammar School Instructors, $515,- 
600; Grammar Schools, Public Buildings, $106,000; Grammar Schools, School 
Committee, $44,000; Salaries, Officers School Committee, $18,700; Primary 
School Instructors, $223,500; Primary Schools, Public Buildings, $100,000; 
Primary School, School Committee, $9,000. 

Fall River.—Miss Lewis, a colored girl of excellent qualifications, and a grad- 
uate of the Bridgewater Normal School, has been employed as a teacher in an In- 
termediate School at Fall River. 


Gen. Oliver, chief truant officer of the commonwealth, was before the Educa- 


‘tional Committee advocating some measure by which half-time schools, like that 
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at Indian Orchard (the only one in the State), should be established in all manu- 
facturing communities, 


The New-England colleges, according to a statement made by Rev. I. N. Tar- 
box, now contain more than 2,600 undergraduate students ; and, if those in the sci- 
entific and professional departments are added, the number will rise to 4,000. 


Norwich Conn., in town meeting.on Monday, voted to raise money to make all 
its schools free, in accordance with the Act of the last General Assembly. 


At Glover, Me., a woman school-teacher was prosecuted for flogging one of her 


scholars, a young man of twenty, but the case was dismissed by the district 
attorney. 


Mrixnesota.—In the Fifth Annual Report of the State Normal School of 
Minnesota, recently published, we find a remarkable comparison between the 
Normal School at Winona and other State Normal Schools, made by Prof. Wm. 
F. Phelps, Principal of the Winona School, whose object is to “prove that no 
training-school in this country has done as much, according to the time and 
means allowed it, as this one [at Winona], taking the actual number of gradu- 
ates of each as relatively representing the results realized.” After giving a table 
including the principal normal schools in the country, and presenting the statis- 
tics which profess to show in regard to each the “ Number of years in operation, 
the annual appropriations, the total amount of annual appropriations, the num- 
ber of students the buildings will accommodate, the total number of graduates, 
the average number of graduates annually, the average number of graduates 
on the basis of fifty students annually, and the proportional number of gradu- 
ates on the basis of $5,000 annual appropriation,’ Professor Phelps proceeds to 
illustrate the “ method in which the final results were reached,” — results which 
seem to prove that, as often as Winona has sent forth upon the average twelve 
and one-third normal graduates, Framingham has sent forth but seven, Bridge- 
water six, and Salem five. The “ method” is thus indicated: “ The State Normal 
School at Framingham, Massachusetts, had been, at the time these statistics were 
reported, in operation twenty-nine years. Its present annual appropriation is 
$8,500, and at the same rate there has been expended in twenty-nine years the 
sum of $246,500 for its support. The capacity of the building is equal to the 
acccommodation of about one hundred and fifty students. It has sent forth 
1,092 graduates, equal to an average of thirty-seven annually. Now, reducing 
the capacity of its building to the basis of ours (equal to the accommodation of 
fifty students), its number of graduates annually would be only one-third of 
thirty-seven, or twelve. Reducing its annual appropriation, $8,500, to the 
basis of $5,000, which is the sum appropriated to ours, and its annual graduating 
classes would be further reduced in number to ten-seventeenths of twelve,— 
equal to seven persons.” By this peculiar -‘ method,” he reaches this encourag- 
ing conclusion: “ We are doing from two to twelve times as much work, rela- 
tively, as any similar institution has done.” 


We have not space sufficient for a complete analysis of this extraordinary 
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“ method” of demonstrating the soundness of the conc!usion. One or two facts 
will reveal the inaccuracy of the “ method.” The capacity of the school-house 
at Framingham is not equal to the accommodation of “ about one hundred and 
fifty students,” but is sufficient for one hundred and twenty, no more. Moreover 
the present building has been in use only since 1854, before which time the 
accommodations were far less ample. Then, looking at the other side, we confess 
we do not clearly see how it is that a “ capacity of building” only “equal to the 
accommodation of fifty students” at Winona should have actually permitted the 
presence during the year 1868 of ne hundred and twenty-two normal stu- 
dents (eighty-four being in attendance the latter part of the year), and one hun- 
dred and ninety-three pupils in the model classes. We are unable to see any 
just reason for reducing the number of graduates at Framingham to one-third 
of the true number, on the score of superior accommodations. It does not appear 
from the report before us that any applicants were refused at Winona in conse- 
quence of a lack of room. If two-thirds of them had for this cause been rejected, 
the comparison might have been a fairer one. The fact is that the number of 
pupils of all kinds, connected with the school at Winona, is larger than the house 
at Framingham ever did or could accommodate. 

Again, the last annual appropriation to the school at Framingham, $8,500, 
is assumed as the average annual appropriation since the opening of the institu- 
tion in 1839, thus making the total appropriations to this school $246,500. The 
truth is that the entire amount of State appropriations for its current expense, 
including the pay of teachers, cost of books, apparatus, ordinary repairs, and the 
stim of $13,476 given to needy pupils, is just $113,975.02, or $3,930.17 per year, 
upon the average. The Winona estimate of Framingham’s cost of living is 
therefore one hundred and sixteen per cent. too high! Winona, at a cost of 
$5,000, has sent forth an average of twelve and one-third graduates per year, 
Framingham, at a cost of $3,930.17,has sent forth thirty-seven and one-half gradu- 
ates per year. Now, if achange is to be made in the average number of graduates of 
the two schools, so as to place them on the same pecuniary basis, it will mani- 
festly be in favor of Framingham; and Winona and Framingham will then 
stand, not in the ratio of twelve and one-third to seven, but in the ratio of twelve 
and one-third to forty-seven and seven-tenths! A similar statement of the chief 
facts in the case is this: The school at Winona, commencing at a time when the 
utility of normal schools was thoroughly established in the general estimation 
has, in four years, graduated fifty-two pupils, at a cost of $20,000, being twelve 
and one-third graduates per year, at a cost for each of $384.61; whereas the 
school now at Framingham, commencing with three pupils, at a time when 
scarcely anybody had faith in normal schools, and teachers quite generally op- 
posed them, has, in twenty-nine years, graduated 1,092 pupils, at a cost of $113,- 
975.02, being thirty-seven and one-half graduates per year, at a cost for each of 
$104.37. In both cases we exclude the large number of pupils who did not grad- 
uate. 

The other leading Normal Schools in the country fare quite as badly at the 
hands of Prof. Phelps as that at Framingham ; in some instances, much worse. 
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We most heartily rejoice in the success of all good educational institutions, 
and we sincerely congratulate our co-laborer of Minnesota, upon the present 
success and the fair prospects of his school; but, at the same time, we venture 
mildly to suggest that “‘ comparisons are odious,” especially when they are unjust, 
and when they spring from what seems like undue self-glorification. 





BOOK HOTICES. 


Tue Evrpences or Carisfranrry. By Ebenezer Dodge, D.D., President of 

Madison University; 12mo, 232 pp., Gould & Lincoln, Boston. 

The author of this treatise has been for fifteen years a lecturer in Madison 
University upon the subject upon which he here treats. The Introduction con- 
tains a paper entitled “ Proof of the Existence of God,” and another, “ Proof 
of the Immortality of the Soul.” Chapter I. presents The Historical Character 
of the New Testament. The remaining chapters consider Christianity as a Su- 
pernatural Fact; A Divine Life; A Divine Doctrine; A Divine Law; A Divine 
Kingdom; A Fulfilment; A World Power. A copious index of ‘en pages ren- 
ders the volume convenient as a book of reference as well as a text-book. 
Gould & Lincoln have thus added another valuable work to their long list of 
such as are of permanent worth, 


Cast up BY THE Sea. By Sir Samuel W. Baker, A.M., F. R. G. S., author 
of the Albert N’Yanza Great Basin of the Nile, etc., New York; Harper and 
Brothers. ' 
This is a “story of fiction, combined with certain facts,” which the author 

dedicates to all boys from eight years old to eighty. One included in that class 

finds it a story of absorbing interest, and is enthusiastic in his praise of it. 

Tar PorticaAL Works of Charles Graham Halpine (Miles O'Reilly). With 


a Biographical Sketch and Explanatory Notes. Edited by Robert B. 
Roosevelt. New York; Harper and Brothers, 


The contents of this book possess a certain kind of interest. Gen. Halpine 
was aman of some genius, had facility th versifying, and a rich vein of humor. 
He was Irish and a graduate of Trinity. He was a journalist and wrote upon all 
sorts of subjects. Though a Democratic politician, he entered the army and 
fought gallantly for the Union. His “ Sambo’s Right to be Kilt,” did much to 
reconcile the Irish to Negro troops. His productions cannot rank with those of 
genuine poets; still, many of his pieces are enjoyable, and some of them must be 
especially so to those acquainted with New York politics and politicians. The 
book is brought out in good style. 

TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE IN THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA. By Frederick 

Whymper. New York; Harper and Brothers. 

The author of this book is an Englishman. He left home in 1862 to see some- 
thing of British Columbia and the Pacific Coast. In 1865 he visited Alaska, 
and spentthere that and the following year; and a large part of his narrative 
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consists of an account of his exploration of the Yukon or Kwich-pak River. He 

writes with candor, and seems to give a very fair account of the condition and 

resources of this territory. He has certainly written a very interesting book, and 

greatly helps us in estimating the worth of our new possessions. It is well 

illustrated and accompanied with a good map of the territory explored. 

CHINA AND THE Cuinese. By Rev. John L. Nevins, ten years a Missionary 
in China. New York, Harper and Brothers. 

Whatever ignorance may remain among us in regard to the earth and its 
people cannot be chargeable upon the Messrs. Harper. Their prolific press is 
sending forth, weekly, almost daily, interesting and valuable geographical knowl- 
edge. A new interest has been lately awakened in the Chinese. Here isa 
work written by one who has had very favorable opportunities of acquiring 
knowledge in regard to them. Their culture, their religion, their habits, super- 
stitions, etc., are faithfully described, Of course the book is amply illustrated as 
are all of the Harpers’ publications of this kind. 

Nature’s NosLteMAn. By the author of Rachel’s Secret. “ Petter not be at 
all than not be noble,” a novel, and a good one. Harper and Brothers. 

The publications of the Harpers may be found at A. Williams & Co. 100 
Washington Street. 

THe American ECCLESIASTICAL AND EpucationaL AtmMAnc, By Alex- 
ander J. Schem: New York. Frederick Gerhard, agent, 15 Dey Street. 

The condition and movements of the various Christian sects are given ; a state- 
ment of their respective creeds, numbers, missionary operations, etc. This 
department is quite full, and gives much useful information. The educational 
department is meagre, giving but a general statement of the action of the United 
States, and of the several states in regard to education. Price fifty cents. 


History or tHe EnGriiso LanauaGe. By Professor James Hadley, of 
Yale College. 


The Messrs. Merriam of Springfield, have published in cheap pamphlet form, 
a brief “ History of the English Language,” the “ Principles of Pronunciation,”’ 
by Prof. C. A. Goodrich, and William A. Wheeler, as found in Webscter’s 
Quarto Dictionary, together with a “ Synopsis of words differently pronounced,” 
and a“ list of words spelled in two or more ways.” A good idea, All may not 
be able to possess the Dictionary itself; but all certainly need its exceedingly 
valuable introduction. 


A SumMMARY OF AMERICAN History, for the use of Schools. New York: 


A. 8. Barnes & Co. pp. 53. 

This brief summary of American history — prepared by a lady teacher in the 
Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y.— contains a chronological record 
of all the chief events in the history of our country. The summary is well made, 
and will be found very convenient and useful. 

Practica, GuipE To Frencu CONVERSATION; consisting of Professional 


Dialogues on Ordinary and Familiar Subjects. By M. De Rouillon. New York : 
George R. Lockwood. pp. 252. 


The title of this book sufficiently indicates its character. The work contains 
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copious extracts from dialogues of Perrin, Gros, Campan, Genlis, and Bellenger, 
as well as new dialogues not hitherto published, A noticeable feature is that all 
the silent e’s and final consonants are printed in Italics, — a great aid to learners. 


A Dictionary or EnGuisu IpioMs, WITH THEIR FRENCH TRANSLATION. 
By J. Roemer, LL. D., Professor of the French Language and Literature in 
the New York Free Academy. New York: R. Lockwood & Son. pp. 334. 
The design of this book is, toenable the American to translate his own language 

into grammatical, idiomatical and colloquial French. Whoever may have occa- 

sion to speak and write in the French language, will find this volume highly 
useful, 

INSTRUCTION IN LANGUAGE, in three Practical Papers: I. A Graded Series 
of Language Lessons; II. First Lessons in English Grammar; III. Class 
Drills in Reading. By E. E. White, editor of Ohio Educational Monthly. 

In this pamphlet of sixteen pages, the author, who is one of the foremost edu- 
eators in America, has given practical suggestions of great value to teachers, 
especially to those who desire to find out a way to cut loose from the ordinary, 
dry methods of study. 

Frencn’s Aritametics. First Lessons In NoumBers, pp. 120; Ete- 


MENTARY ARITHMETIC, pp. 220; Common-ScHoOL ARITHMETIC, pp. 
936. 


These arithmetics, recently published by Harper & Brothers, have been pre- 
pared by John H. French, LL. D., with manifest care and good success. The 
“ First Lessons in Numbers” is brimful of handsome pictures, skilfully illus- 
trating the fundamental operations in numbers. If we were to criticise it at all, 
we should question the expediency of carrying as far as the author does the 
practice of arriving at results by counting objects. It seems to us necessary to 
use objects far enough to give children a right idea of numbers ; and that when that 
idea has been clearly obtained, the memory should be relied upon for the results 
in simple operations. A child should be able to give fifteen as the sum 
of eight and seven without the common delay caused by the act of counting. 
Much counting we regard as a great hindrance to the prompt acquisition of 
skill in the use of numbers. ‘‘ The Elementary Arithmetic” is designed for the 
slate, and contains many novelties in the way of presenting the various subjects. 
It is adorned with numerous cuts. The ‘* Common-School Arithmetic” con- 
tains some peculiarities of arrangement. Thus ‘ Powers” is introduced in 
Simple Multiplication ; the chapter on Decimal Fractions follows Division ; and 
‘between Decimals and Review Problems in Decimals is placed the Measurement 
of Right-Angled Surfaces and Solids. The various subjects are presented in the 
main with remarkable clearness, French’s series of Arithmetics is abundantly 
worthy of attention from teachers. The typographical appearance of the several 
books is uncommonly fine. 


Twetve Nieuts in tae Hunter’s Camp; or, Tak Generac. By Rev. 
William Barrows, D. D. pp. 270. Lee & Shepard. 


We have been anticipating for months the appearance of this fascinating vol- 
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ume, as we knew that Dr. Barrows was arranging a series of true stories of wild 
Western adventure, in the attractive form in which they are now presented. 
Tur GENERAL is a brother of the author, whose whole life was spent upon the 
frontier. The record of his own daring exploits, and of the romantic incidents 
which came under his observation during his eventful career, are presented as 
if narrated upon the twelve evenings which the brothers actually spent in camp 


near Swan Lake, Iowa. The boys especially will be delighted with this book 
and it will do them good. 


ANNUAL OF ScientiFic Discovery. Edited by Samuel Kneeland, A. M., 
M. D. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 


The year 1868 witnessed great advance in science, and recods many useful 
inventions. In the working of metals, in chemistry, in astronomy, meteorology, 
geology, ete., etc., numerous and important discoveries were made. All mast 
keep pace with the times. Those of us whose avocations will not allow us to 
watch the proceedings of men of science are especially grateful for this annual 
record of the world’s progress. The present volume contains a fine portrait of 
Prof. James D. Dana, the distinguished mineralogist, and a very interesting in- 
troductory article by the editor. 


Wesster’s New Countrnc-Hovusrt anp Famity Dictionary. By Wil- 
liam G. Webster and William A. Wheeler. New York: Ivison, Phinney, 
Blakeman, & Co. From Wilde, Bowler, & Co., No. 1 Cornhill, Boston. 


The “Dictionary War” seems in a great measure to have subsided. “ The 
best,” whichever that may be, is in the market, and of course falls into the hands 
of every purchaser. The book before us may very well lay ¢laim to that title, 
and is no doubt ready to challenge comparison with anything of its kind. Noah 
Webster might not be able at first glance to recognize it as hisown. So handsome 
a book in the dictionary line was hardly thought of in his day, and some of the 
spelling does not come up to his standard, Still there can be no question in 
regard to its adaptation to the wants of the present time. It accurately defines 
all words in general use, gives many lists of synonymes, good and helpful illus- 
trations, with the usual introductory articles upon orthoépy, orthography, etc- 
One especially valuable feature is the article, covering about fifty pages, upon 
the money, weights, and measures of foreign countries, reduced to values in our 
own, by Mr E. B. Elliott, of the United States Treasury Department. It is 
doubtless the best thing of the kind in print. While the contents of the book 
reflect great credit upon its editors, its clear type and generally attractive 
appearance reflect equal credit upon its publishers, 


Lurary or Epvucation. J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., New York, are pub- 


lishing a very cheap series of educational works. The volume before us presents 
Some Thoughts concerning Education, by John Locke. Price, 15 cents. 


First Sters ry Music. A little work for Primary Schools prepared by 
George B. Loomis, Indianapolis. It seems to us to be arranged upon the right 
principle, and to indicate the proper method of teaching music to young children. 


























































152 EDITORS DEPARTMENT. 


Latin Lessons adapted to the Manual Latin Grammar. By Wm F. Allen, 
Professor of Ancient Languages and History in the University of Wisconsin, 
and Joseph H. Allen, Cammbridge, Mass. Boston: Edwin Ginn. pp 134. 
A cursory examination of this companion to the Manual of Latin Grammar 

gives us the impression that the authors have done their work faithfully and 

successfully. Those teachers who are using the Manual will be glad to know of 
the publication of the Latin Lessons. 


A MANUAL or Genera History. Being an outline history of the world, 
from the creation to the present time. By John J. Anderson, A. M., New 
York: Clark & Maynard. 

A cursory examination of this book gives us a very favorable impression of it. 
Though but an outline of history, it preserves well the continuity of events, and 
imparts to the whole subject an interest, in which some general histories are 
sadly deficient. The author believes that geography should be studied in con- 
nection with history, and his geographical questions are a valuable feature of the 
work, The maps, for a school history, are very good. The review questions are 
well devised, and the chronological tables will be found very useful. The pro- 
nunciation of proper names is indicated in the text. Teachers will find this 
work worthy their attention. 


PrysicAL AND VocaL TRAINING. We are happy to announce to our 
readers that Prof. Lewis B. Monroe, who has been so successful as the Director 
of Vocal and Physical Culture in the Boston schools, has in press a volume 
explaining the principles and giving the details of his system. 


Our Younea Forks. The publishers of this popular magazine, Messrs, 
Fields, Osgood, & Co., Boston, announce their willingness to send four numbers, 
from January to April of this year, as specimens, to any person who will send 
them their address. 





VALUABLE SCHOOL PROPERTY FOR SALE. 


The School is a Boarding and Day School, and is in a very pros- 
perous condition. It is well located, and hasa liberal patronage. At 
present rate of income, it will pay for itself in five years. An unv- 
sually good opportunity for a successful teacher and manager with 
capital. For more particular information, apply to 

CHARLES HUTCHINS, 
83 Pemberton Square, Boston. 








